AMERICAN 


LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vor. VII. JULY. No. 7. 


THE DISTILLER’S FAMILY. 


CuaptTer I.— ConveERsATION. 


‘WE saw old Alice again, this afternoon, mother,’ said Em- 
ma Warren, as she seated herself at the tea-table. ‘I do be- 
lieve the old creature is always rambling by the lake ’ 

‘Emma !’ 

‘Pardon me, dear mother —I remember you told me al- 
ways to call her Mrs Pierce, but, indeed, she does not seem to 
me worthy so respectable a title.’ 

‘ You should respect yourself, my daughter, too much ever 
to use nicknames, especially when the object is so wretched,’ 
said Mrs Warren. 

‘ But she looks wicked, aunt,’ said Fanny Williamson, ‘ or 
I thought so, because cousin George told me she was called a 
witch.’ 

Here Mr Warren turned his eye reprovingly on George, who 
colored like scarlet, and swallowed his toast as fast as possible, 
while he stammered out— ‘Father, all the boys call her a 
witch.’ 

‘What is a witch, George?’ inquired Mr Warren with a 
grave face. 

‘ Why awitch is —a witch, father, is — a very old woman.’ 

‘Like your grandmother, my love,’ interrupted Mrs Dal- 
ton, the aged mother of Mrs Warren. 
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Poor George !— His eyes filled with tears as he raised 
them to gaze on that placid, but time-worn countenance, which 
to him was the most beautiful and most beloved of any face in 
the world, his mother’s only excepted. 

*‘ My dear son,’ said Mr Warren, kindly, —‘ you feel that 
your explanation was not a proper one. Let this teach you 
never to repeat the idle sayings of your play-fellows, till you 
really understand what they mean. Your affectionate grand- 
mother will, 1 know, excuse your allusion, for she knows you 
could mean nothing personal. But some elderly ladies, had 
they heard you use such an improper expression, would have 
been deeply hurt and offended. ‘It is,’ continued Mr War- 
ren, looking round on the young ladies, ‘ it is a serious charge, 
and I fear too true, which the people of the old world bring 
against us republicans — our youth treat the aged with disre- 
spect. I hope none of my children will, by indulging in such 
wicked levity, bring shame on their parents.’ 

* And on themselves also,’ observed Mrs Warren. ‘ Who 
that is young does not hope to live many years? If we enjoy 
the privilege of long life we must pay its tax — that of grow- 
ing old.’ 

2 But not odd or disagreeable, mother,’ said Emma quickly. 
‘1 am sure I love old people dearly. My kindest and best 
friends are among the aged. I cannot believe that Mrs Pierce 
was ever a pleasant, loveable woman.’ 

‘She was a beauty and a belle, Emma,’ said Mrs Warren. 
¢ She was also an heiress, and her wealth was envied and her no- 
tice courted by many whose children or grand-children now call 
her a witch. 1 saw her when she was Alice Caxton, and her 
fair young face was beaming with hope and happiness. How 
could she anticipate such a change?’ 

‘What did happen to her, grandmother?’ said George, 
brightening up, as he found the conversation taking a turn 
which would obliterate the memory of his unfortunate witch 
exposition. 

‘ Her story is too long to be told at the tea-table ’ — said Mrs 

alton. 

‘ But this evening, dear grandmother — will you tell it this 
evening ?’ inquired Emma. 

Mrs Dalton looked around on her grand-children for a few 
moments, thoughtfully — then turning to her daughter, she 
said — ‘ It was, I think, Miss Edgeworth who recommended 
that works designed for the young, should be read to them 
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before being published. What if I read my manuscript this 
evening.’ 

‘O, yes, do, do — dear grandmother !’ echoed on all sides. 

‘Do any of you know what the manuscript contains?’ in- 
quired Mr Warren. 

‘ A story, a new story, I guess,’ cried George. 

‘ And this joy is all because you are to hear something new !’ 
said his mother. 

‘It will be good, too, if grandmother has written it,’ cried 
the young ladies. 

‘That is the best compliment, my dears,’ said Mrs Dalton. 
‘It was with the hope of domg good by communicating some 
facts respecting the influence which the traffic in distilled spir- 
its had, apparently, on the fate of an interesting family, that 
induced me to write my sketch. ‘This evening you shall de- 
cide its fate. If George thinks, after hearing it, that he would 
be willing to become a distiller, even though he might gain a 
princely fortune by the business, or if either of my grand- 
daughters think they should be willing to marry a man, what- 
ever might be his merits, who was engaged in any way in the 
traffic of ardent spirits — why —I will burn my manuscript.’ 


CuapTer I].—Tue BeGiInnING oF THE STory. 


Jacob Caxton was allowed to be the most enterprising man 
in the village of W . He was a carpenter by trade, and 
began life with the determination to be rich. Most young 
men desire to be so, but they do not will it ; they wish, but they 
do not work ; sigh, but do not save. Jacob was more consist- 
ent, (I do not say more wise, for I am not positive that true 
wisdom consists in gaining riches,) he willed, and worked, and 
saved, and grew rich. 

At forty years of age, Jacob Caxton owned houses and 
lands, and had money at interest. He had better blessings 
than these ; he had a pleasant-tempered, prudent wife, who 
managed her house most discreetly, and took care of her six 
children without ever complaining of her cares and troubles. 
Jacob loved his wife and children, they were a fine promising 
family, and he flattered himself that all his toil was to main- 
tain them in comfort — and this was not a selfish feeling. A 
man ought to labor ; a Christian ever must provide for his own 
household. 
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Jacob Caxton was not a niggardly man. In truth, he was 
called very generous. He never made a good bargain out of 
any one, without inviting the person to stop and dine, or drink 
tea, or at least take a glass of cider with him. Then he ney- 
er would take more than lawful interest for his money, only he 
always reckoned it compound interest. And he never fore- 
closed a mortgage till three months beyond the time allowed 
by law. On the whole, Caxton deserved his reputation of an 
enterprising and useful citizen: in private life he was really a 
pattern — so kind, so affectionate in his family, so obliging to 
his neighbors : everybody loved him, every one spoke in his 
favor. His prosperity was not envied, it was allowed that he 
deserved it. Jacob Caxton began to figure in public life ; was 
sent Representative to the General Court at Boston — and had 
been named as a candidate for Congress; but about this time 
the plan of a large distillery in the city had been formed, and 
Caxton, being known as an enterprising, energetic, and monied 
man, was offered the management of the concern. It prom- 
ised to be a profitable speculation, and after consulting with 
his wife, and gaining her approbation, Caxton determined to 
remove to the city and become a distiller. 

‘This was fifty years ago. At that time, and for long after, 
no one appeared to suspect (few did suspect) that the traffic 
in ardent spirits was morally wrong. Christians toiled in 
these workshops of sin and death, and sent out the poison 
through the land, unconscious of their responsibility or theircrime. 
But it is nolonger so. The shadows of moral ignorance are slow- 
ly but surely rolling away, and the Sun of Righteousness is send- 
ing his living beams into the dark recesses of the human mind. 
Selfishness has been stripped of its plea of utz/ity, and those 
who now take the wages of their neighbor’s shame, know that 
they rob as well as destroy. 

Jacob Caxton had no twinges of conscience, no reproaches 
of honor. The employment into which he entered, was con- 
sidered respectable, as well as lucrative. He was just the 
character to profit by the change in his residence and occupa- 
tion. He had a strong constitution, a sound mind, steady, 
persevering temper, and a natural suavity of manner. He 
improved his advantages, grew politer as he grew richer, cul- 
tivated his taste for reading as well as rum, and in ten years 
ranked in wealth and reputation among the magnates of the 
city. 

His gentle wife had, meanwhile, been making her way up- 
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ward in fashionable life. In the country she had always been 
accounted a pattern of the domestic virtues, and her neigh- 
bors thought she would never enjoy herself in the bustle of the 
city. She said she considered the advantages it offered her 
children, as the greatest inducement to be contented. But, 
somehow, the sway of fashion is mighty over even the best 
regulated female mind; Mrs Caxton was an altered woman. 

It was an alteration felt by those of her friends who pos- 
sessed refined moral sensibilities, and who had known her 
when, to ‘ seek first the kingdom of heaven,’ seemed with her 
a sentiment of pleasure as well as a principle of duty. But 
the world had come between her and the brightness of heaven, 
and though she regarded the forms of her profession, the beauty 
of her religion was dimmed. 

The most cold scorner of God will respect the faith which 
they see gives peace to its possessor ; the most selfish despiser 
of men will admire the piety, whose sweet benevolence flows 
out spontaneous as the odor of flowers, to bless and cheer the 
steps of those who are around us in the daily walks of life. 
But when Christians seem only intent on escaping, as lightly 
as possible, from the requirements of religion; when they evi- 
dently feel that its burden is heavy, and its service hard — 
then, degraded in their own feelings, and degrading their pro- 
fession, they offer to the infidel such indubitable proofs of the 
folly of pretending to serve God, while the world is really the 
object of adoration, that we can scarcely wonder his satire is 
so deep, so galling, against hypocrisy. 

In the country Mrs Caxton had been an humble, active, and 
apparently happy Christian, though in her own family she had 
had to laboralone, for Mr Caxton was not a religious man. Soon 
after his residence in the city, he became much interested in a 
popular preacher, and entered warmly into some sectarian con- 
troversies which were then, unhappily, too much agitated. At 
length Mr Caxton united himself with the church whose 
cause he had espoused, whether induced by his pious or his 
party feelings, it is not our business to judge. 

While Mrs Caxton had the sole responsibility of instructing 
her children in their religious duties, both by precept and ex- 
ample had she been most earnest, faithful, and scrupulous. 
But by degrees, after her husband’s profession, she seemed to 
lose her scrupulousness first, and then her zeal ; finally, though 
Mr Caxton’s was accounted among the religious families — 
how could it be otherwise, when they contributed largely to 
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all benevolent and religious objects ! — yet there was a worldly 
atmosphere pervading even the holy Sabbath, and rendering 
the mansions of heaven so dim, distant and uncertain, that it 
hardly appeared rational to devote heart and soul to the laying 
up treasures there, when they had so large a portion on earth 
to enjoy. 


Cuaapter III. — Prosperity. 


About twelve years after the removal of the Caxtons from 
WwW , Mrs Harris,(the lady who communicated the substance 
of this and the foregoing chapter) an old neighbor in the coun- 
try, visited them! Jane, the eldest daughter, was just married, 
and her mother said, it was the best match in Boston. An- 
drew, the eldest son, had entered into business with an emi- 
nant merchant—Jacob, the second son, was in Harvard College, 
and the two younger boys, Edmund and George, were fitting 
for the same institution. 

Then there was little Alice, one of the prettiest, fairy-like 
girls ever seen, and though Mrs Harris was a woman of sober 
sense, and averse to any display which tends to foster vanity 
in children, yet she hardly wondered that Mrs Caxton should 
deck out her darling in rings, and jewels, and gold chains, the 
sweet child looked so lovely in them. 

Mrs Caxton showed her plate, and china, and rich ward- 
robe to her old friend, and told her of all her prosperity, and 
what she was anticipating for her family. 

It was a bright dream ; what mother does not gild the future 
for her children ? and she seemed so sure, too, for she had the 
means of fitting them for the race, and she had never consid- 
ered that a weight of gold might encumber ! 

Yet Mrs Caxton had one source of trouble, which she had 
never endured when she lived in her plain way in the country 
—she was nervous. It seemed strange that with such a cheer- 
ful temperament as she naturally possessed, she should have 
ecome nervous. But the east winds, she said, had terribly af- 
flicted her. 

As for Mr Caxton, he had grown a little stouter, and e good 
deal more florid, but he looked as if life was high enjoyment 
still — and over the young people, not a cloud of sorrow had 
ever rested, or cast even a shadow on their path. 
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CuarTer IV. —Poor Epmunp. 


It was a lovely morning in July, just thirty years ago, (so 
said Mrs Dalton’s MS.) when my husband received a note 
requesting him to visit a disconsolate mother, whose only son 
was lying at the point of death. The place dated from was 
the public inn. As a clergyman, my husband was frequently 
thus called upon to administer consolation to the sick and the 
stranger — but there was an unusual, a pressing earnestness in 
the language of this note, which, as he read it aloud to me, 
went to my heart. 

‘If I can be of any assistance to these sufferers ’— said I, 
as my husband rose to go. 

‘1 understand you, Mary —I will see.’ 

‘Mr Dalton returned in about an hour. ‘The sad and trou- 
bled expression of his countenance, as he entered my room, 
filled me with alarm. ‘ How are the strangers?’ 

‘ Sick, sick in body and in spirit — Mary, are you willing to 
make a great sacrifice, incur great inconvenience for the hope, 
the mere possibility of doing good to the soul of a poor, miser- 
able fellow-being ? 

‘ Anything you wish, anything you advise.’ 

He then told me that a Mrs Caxton and her son were at the 
inn, the young man in a deep consumption and suffering under 
his disease and the effect of inebriation, which, in spite of his 
mother, he had indulged the previous day. 

‘Is his mother alone with him ?’ “ 

‘No, she has a nurse, and servants. Her husband left her 
about a week since, to return to Boston leisurely, while he 
hurried home on account of business. They thought their 
son was better. Yesterday they reached our village, and at 
the tavern the invalid, while his mother was asleep, procured 
some brandy, and has been in a most alarming state ever since.” 

‘What must be done ?’ 

‘ We must invite them to come to us, Mary; the tavern is 
not a fit place for them. I was acquainted with the family 
some five and twenty years ago, and Mrs Caxton was then, 
apparently, a Christian. But she seems to have lost all trust in 
religion, all hope in Christ. She is in affliction, she has noth- 
ing to sustain her; her son cannot survive many days. Let 
us, Mary, comfort the broken heart, and endeavor to lead the 
wanderer back to the fold, from which she has strayed.’ 
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We had them removed to our house. O, what a sight it 
was! that pale, feeble mother, weeping over her dying son ! 
And he so lost to all feeling, all sense of shame, reviling his 

arent in the most bitter language, and calling, in his husky, 
roken voice, for brandy ! — brandy ! — 

He died the next day, and I was not sorry when he had 
departed. His sufferings and his language made the scene 
altogether too dreadful for description. Such a degradation of 
human nature is the most deeply humiliating sight which can 
be exhibited. Poverty, ignorance, slavery, these are modes 
of debasement, that may, that often do sink men below the 
brutes — yet there is then some excuse for the poor victims 
of vice and misery. But when an individual has been favored 
with every advantage which wealth, education, and freedom 
could bestow, and has perverted all these blessings ; what can 
even charity say to extenuate the heinousness of his crime! 
I thought I did not even pity Edmund Caxton, though his 
mother was constantly saying, as she rocked herself backwards 
and forwards in her intervals of weeping — ‘ Poor Edmund !— 
Poor Edmund !? ; 


Cuarptrer V.— Tue 


Poor Edmund ! — his father and sister arrived the evening 
after his decease ; but Mrs Caxton hardly recognised them, 
and was not able to leave her bed when the corpse was re- 
moved to Boston ; nor indeed for many days afterwards. She 
remained with us about two months, and though her daughter 
Alice continued with her, yet she was never willing that I 
should be long absent from her apartment. 

She told me all her sorrows. O, if those whoare willing to 
traffic in death, so they may but ‘ get gain,’ could have 
heard these lamentations, and seen of how small avail were all 
the advantages which wealth can procure to ease the troubled 
mind and broken heart, they surely would be awed from their 
pursuit !— One scene | will describe. 

‘You have never lost a child? said she to me, as I was 
striving to calm her grief. 

‘ Yes, my first born, my hope, a beautiful youth was taken 
from me just as his mind was opening to knowledge, like a bud 
to the morning sun. He was dear to me as my own soul — 
but I resigned him to his Father in heaven. 

‘ And so could I, and sol did do,’ exclaimed the invalid, 
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starting up in her bed. ‘ When my youngest son George died. 
O, he was a dear, dear child, and most promising of all mine, 
and I thought then no mother on earth had so fine a family. 
George died — he was only fifteen — it was my first sorrow: 
I wept — but, Mrs Dalton, I did not despair. He was inno- 
cent ; innocent, I mean, of any great sin. I could look up to 
heaven then and pray, and think of my child as being there. 
But the others — the others !’— and she covereed her face 
and groaned aloud. 

I strove to divert her thoughts from the painful subject, but 
I could not, and it seemed to relieve her thus to pour out her 
heart. I knew in part what her trials had been. I had heard 
the fate of her sons. Jacob was intemperate in college, and 
so gross was his faults that he was expelled just ‘before his class 
graduated. ‘The young lady to whom he was passionately at- 
tached, dismissed him, in consequence. ‘The disappointment 
and disgrace his proud spirit could not endure ; and in a fit of 
insanity, caused by intemperance and passion, he shot himself. 
Andrew, who was naturally of a restless disposition, and had 
earnestly longed to go tosea, pity thai his father would not con- 
sent, was so dissipated and negligent of business that his partner 
refused to act with him; and to avoid the explosion, Andrew 
went off privately to New Orleans. It was in May when he 
stepped on the soil which in five weeks covered him. 

In Edmund then all his parents’ hopes centered. He was 
very talented, and seemed for some time to be all they could 
wish. He graduated with honor, and entered as a law student. 
It was during this preparation that his irregular habits became 
manifest. He entered his profession but to disgrace it — and 
died at the early age of twentyfive — ‘as the fool dieth.’ 

The poor mother, in the thrilling language of despair, alluded 
to all these sorrows. How could [ comfort her? 

Her eldest daughter I knew was dead, but I knew nothing 
else concerning her. Alice [ had seen; anda dear lovely 
girl she was. Somewhat too sensitive and fastidious for her 
own happiness, still she seemed to me naturally amiable, for 
she had a loving and kind heart, and I thought the mortifica- 
tions and griefs she now endured, for her brothers’ misconduct, 
would be a salutary lesson to temper the pride which her 
father’s wealth and her own beauty were calculated to foster. 
She would be a blessing to her parents — I could not believe 
otherwise, and I said to Mrs Caxton, in a tone of warm gratu- 
lation, ‘ Do not, my dear madam, dwell on your sorrows — 
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there are joys in store; a rich gem you have; your lovely 
daughter is a treastye, a comfort to make the hearts of her 
parents glad.’ 

Mrs Caxton regarded me earnestly —then clasping my 
hands, said in a low, but distinct tone — Alice is not more 
lovely, more pure than her sister was at her age, and I was 
glad when Jane was laid in her grave.’ 

I could not inquire why, but she told me. The daughter 
was also polluted with the plaugue-spot of intemperance. For 
years her husband bore with her, and concealed her fault. 
But the successive deaths of her infants, and her increasing 
appetite for liquor, at last wore out his love and patience. 
He went to her parents, told them the truth, and declared 
that he would, no longer, live with her. He proposed to save 
her reputation, that he would go out to India; her father 
could then have a good reason for taking her home. It was 
done ; and she finally died, as was reported, of erysipelas. 

Can it be credited that, with this knowledge of the terrible 
effects of alcohol, Mr and Mrs Caxton should both have been 
— intemperate? No—J wrong them, they were only mod- 
erate drinkers! Mr Caxton took alcohol in some form five 
times a day — but only a little at a time. I cannot say how 
often Mrs Caxton found the medicine necessary — she only 
took it as a medicine ; and terribly nervous she was, poor lady ! 


CuaptTer VI.—Tue Last or tHe Famicy. 


Mrs Gurion recovered so far as to return to her home, and 
she lived a year or thereabouts ; but in a very miserable state, 
both of mind and body. I saw her once, she was then under the 
excitement of opium, and talked much of her heavenly joys, 
but usually she was in a melancholy mood. I was told that, 
during the last week of her life, her mind seemed strengthened, 
and her piety brightened, and she appeared like what | believe 
she was, a Christian, though the mists of earth had dimmed 
her star of hope. 

, L have said Alice Caxton was a beauty and an heiress ; she 
was, moreover, called a coquette. She had crowds of admir- 
ers, and yet it was said she was disappointed in not attracting 
the one she liked best. At last she married the Hon. Mr 
Pierce. He was an Englishman, making high pretensions to 
birth and fortune, and, from his boastings and dashing appear- 
ance, he was nicknamed ‘ the Duke.’ 

It was thought strange that the shrewd and worldly Mr 
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Caxton should have been pleased with his daughter’s match — 
but he was. Not long, however, did this complacence con- 
tinue. Pierce had no claims to the appellation of Hon., if 
titles belonged only to merit. He was a vile unprincipled man, 
and treated his father-in-law so ill, that the old gentleman de- 
termined he should never have a cent of his money. 

Mr Caxton had witnessed the changes in his family with 
unblenching firmness. When he became a distiller he antici- 
pated making a fortune ; he had done so; and his gold was 
his idol. Neither did his habitual use of alcohol ever have 
any perceptible bad effect on his constitution. He had lived 
tomature age, and made himself strong by active labor and 
simple food, before he indulged in luxuries ; and he could not 
easily enervate his iron nature. But it gave way atlast. He 
was talking to his lawyer respecting the disposition of his 
property, —the bulk he intended leaving to religious and 
charitable institutions, in case his daughter had no children, 
only securing the interest to her; and he grew furious as he 
dwelt on the insults he had received from Pierce, protesting 
that the villain should never have power to spend the money 
he had earned —when a shock of apoplexy struck him 
speechless! In two days he was no more, and Pierce was 
lord over all the wealth of the rich distiller. 

Pierce soon took his wife and money with him to London. 
Rumors of his dissoluteness and her misery occasionally 
reached her friends; but nothing certainly was known till she 
returned, about five years ago, destitute and in that half-dis- 
tracted state of mind hich the Scotch call demented. * 

She does not mention her husband, or indeed anything which 
has befallen her, except the death of her son, who, she says, 
was drowned in a loch in Scotland. The friends of her family 
support her; but she will not stay long in any place. Rest- 
less as the ghosts of Ossian, she is constantly wandering round 
in the vicinity of water, and talking of her beautiful boy, and 
calling him to come back. 

It is dreadful to think of the hundreds and thousands ren- 
dered wretched by the accursed poison which Caxton manu- 
factured for the sake of gold; but when we see the last of 
his family wandermg homeless, hopeless, childless, who can 
forbear to pity her lot? Had Jacob Caxton remained in his 
calling of honest and useful industry, such would never have 
been the fate of his family. 
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Stanzas. 


STANZAS. 


‘ Arise ye, and depart, — for this is not your rest.’ 
Micah, ii. 8, 10. 


BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 


The vines are wither’d, oh my love, 
That erst we taught to tower, 

And ina mesh of fragrance wove, 
Around our summer-bower. 


The ivy on the ancient wall 
Doth in its budding fade, 

The stream is dry,— whose gentle fall 
A lulling murmur made. 


The tangled weeds have chok’d the flowers, 
The trees so lately bright, 

In all the pomp of vernal hours 
Reveal a blackening blight. 


There is a sigh upon the gale 
That doth the willow sway, 

A murmur from the blossoms pale, 
* Arise, and come away.’ 


So, when this life in clouds shall hide 
Its garland fair and brief, 

And every promise of its pride 
Doth wear the frosted leaf ; 


Then may the undying soul attain 
That heritage sublime, 

Where comes no pang of parting pain, 
No change of hoary time. 
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FEMALE ATTENDANCE ON THE SICK. 


Ir is‘greatly to be wished that those females who despise 
domestic life and its duties, and shrink from engagements 
which involve care and responsibility, would consider in the 
first place, what the Divine intention in the creation must 
have been ; and whether their duty to the author of their be- 
ing permits a voluntary seclusion from the world, and from 
those duties which, in civilized countries, usually devolve upon 


their sex ; — and in the second place, whether in a state of 


continued celibacy, their minds and hearts, instead of expand- 
ing constantly with the love of God and man, are not likely 
to become contracted ; and what is worse, whether they are 
not exposed to fall into a state of indifference to the world, 
bordering upon disgust, if not upon misanthropy. 

There certainly are females to be found with whom and for 
whom this beautiful world has no charms. At least it has to 
them no joyous spring or summer; all is tame, monotonous, 
or gloomy, like the fading autumn, or the frozen winter. But 
surely this is an unnatural state. Nay, more, itis a state most 
dreadful, when we consider how much the original tendencies 
of the female mind and heart must have been suppressed or 
diverted from their destination — how much violence must 
have been done to nature, in a word — before it is reached. 
Persons who fall into this state, how much soever they de- 
serve our sympathy, are monsters in the universe ; exiles from 
the heaven which God has allotted below, whatever may be 
their destination elsewhere. 

But we are not of the number of those who anticipate any 
such immediate changes in the condition of human society, as 
shall prevent an occasional instance, here and there, of the 
kind we have referred to. Not a few of the sex, either from 
choice, or from circumstances beyond their control, will stil] 
be exposed to fall into this state of indifference and ennui, and 
some will doubtless yield to its withering, contracting, deadly 
influence. Life to them will become tasteless and insipid. 
Educated, perhaps, to no employment, averse to study, dis- 
gusted with society, they while the tedious hours away, 
somehow ; perhaps they hardly know in what way, them- 
selves. For some time, it may be, each returning day brings 
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with it the reproaches of conscience, but after a few months 
and years have intervened, even her monitory voice ceases to 
be heard. Before things arrive at this pass, however, many 
morning and evening resolves and re-resolves must have been 
broken, and many promises of future amendment unheeded. 

We will not deny that much of the guilt — for we cannot 
give it a smoother name —of this condition, is chargeable 
upon the present defective system of female education. The 
Jews had every one of their male youth, whatever his cir- 
cumstances were, trained to some trade. They made less 
account of females. Yet with higher pretensions, and louder 
professions in regard to the importance of elevating female 
character, do we practically accomplish much more than Jews 
and Mahometans ? Do we not, in many circles of society, 
after a little intellectual cultivation, leave the female youth as 
destitute of any employment, to occupy her attention or pro- 
vide for her necessities, should want overtake her, and almost 
as helpless, as the merest infant. 

Of what use is it to refine the manners, adorn the person, 
exalt the intellect, and quicken the moral sensibilities of woman, 
only to enable her to see and feel more intensely her own 
wretchedness ? Is it said there is no danger, and that the ten- 
dencies of her nature and the circumstances in which she is, 
and will be placed, with a‘ few exceptions, will not fail to force 
occupation upon her? But are not the ‘ exceptions ’ referred 
to, so numerous that justice, and mercy, and kindness, require 
that they should no longer be overlooked? Are they not 
every year increasing ? 

It has long seemed to us an imperative duty of society to 
train every female to the important art of attending THE sicx. 
To enforce this duty is the prominent object of the present 
Essay. Promising to be as brief as possible, we proceed to 
give a few of our reasons. 

The first reason may be gathered from what has already 
been said. ‘There are individuals who need some employ- 
ment, for the sake even of the emolument ; but more espe- 
cially to save them from ennui, and disgust, and misery, — 
sometimes from speedy or more protracted suicide. 

Secondly. Such a profession as we have already hinted 
at, is greatly needed. It is a common saying, that ‘a good 
nurse is worth as much as the physician.” And the remark 
has force and meaning. Who has not seen — what physician 


at the least, has not seen his skill baffled, his prescriptions 
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neglected, his plans frustrated, and the reasonable hopes of 
himself and his patient, ‘ laid low,’ either for want of a nurse, 
or because the one in employ was unqualified for the task ? 
We are by no means ignorant of the fact, that a few professed 
attendants on the sick are to be found in the community, es- 
pecially in cities; but their number is comparatively small. 
Besides, they are generally males, and therefore often beyond 
the scanty means of the sick, a large proportion of whom are 
in low pecuniary circumstances. 

Were females, moreover, universally qualified for the task, 
there would usually be a greater or less number in the neigh- 
borhood of a sick inuividual, who could attend, if necessary, 
and who would be willing to do so, gratuitously. ‘They would 
thus have the pleasure and privilege of being employed, and 
at the same time, of bestowing a charity. ‘These forms of 
charity have some advantages over most others. If we give 


money, or any other available property, it may be expended . 


improperly. Butif we give our aid to the sick and distressed, 
there is hardly any room for a misapplication of the gift, un- 
less we say that a wrong use of their time, and powers, and 
talents, after their recovery, is a misapplication of it. 

But in the third place, females are better calculated, by 
nature and providence, for attending the sick than males. We 
must, of course, except those instances where, owing to the 
mental alienation of the patient, or other occasional causes, 
great physical strength is often demanded. But even in these 
cases, as well as others, requiring that the patient should be 
raised or removed, it were better still that a female attendant 
should be secured constantly, and other and competent assis- 
tants should be at hand to perform occasional laborious services 
which might be necessary. 

Why females are better calculated for attending the sick 
than the other sex, is a question not difficult of solution. 
They have more fortitude in scenes of trial and distress ; their 
manners and methods are more gentle; their devotion to 
whatever they undertake greater ; their thoughts less engross- 
ed by other objects, and especially the cares and presence of 
business ; and what would seem to follow, their attention is 
more constant and unremitted. Ina word, they are formed 
for days, and nights, and months, and years of watchfulness, 
over our first and second childhood and in infancy, and it were 
strange if nature, in qualifying them for all this, had not also 
qualified them to watch over us and bind our brow in the pain 
and sickness of the short years that intervene. 
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Above all, they more readily anticipate our wants. We 
mean by this, that they do not wait till our wants grow press- 
ing, before they perceive them. We would not be under- 
stood to say that they are never equalled or excelled by the 
other sex in this or any other appropriate trait of an attendant 
on the sick, for there certainly are some males who are not 
a whit behind the best female nurses we have ever seen; 
though we still insist that they are, and must of necessity be 
very rare. But we were struck with the remark of 2 friend 
one day, who had recently been sick, on being asked which 
was the best of two certain attendants whom we named. 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘A did very well; he did as well as he 
could; but C did better. Ill tell you just the difference 
between them. C brought everything I wanted a little be- 
fore I was ready to ask for it; but A not till I had asked.’ 

Now there is just this difference in attendants on the sick. 
We well remember being confined with a fit of sickness, in 
one instance, and attended by a very benevolent person, who 
wished to do everything in his power for us, but whose aid 
was usually either misplaced, or did not come till we had ask- 
ed for it, or given the necessary directions. Now females are 
much more likely, other things being equal, to anticipate the 
wants of. the sick bed, than men are. 

Another reason, why females should be educated to the 
profession in question, we have already alluded to: we mean 
the fact that they can be employed much cheaper. This is 
a matter of no small consequence to the community at 
large. ‘There are multitudes who suffer for want of atten- 
dance and especially for want of regular attendance. It 
is a very great mistake to change the attendants of the sick 
oftener than is indispensable to the preservation of their 
health. Many a life has been lost, because the physician was 
not understood perfectly by.the new attendant. Now if fe- 
males were universally employed for this purpose, the poorer 
class of the community could afford to hire help, instead of 
depending, as they now often do, upon such persons as they 
can get ; often changing several times in twentyfour hours, and 
sometimes in the hands of those who are entire strangers. 

There is one consideration, in connection with this subject, 
which should have great weight with us. Admitting even that 
females were not quite as efficient in some respects as men, 
(a thing we are by no means disposed to admit) still the low 
rate at which they can be employed, would bring their aid 
within the reach of almost all, and thus throw that responsi- 
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bility somewhere which is now assumed nowhere. When the 
nurses of the sick are changed every few hours, if there are 
mistakes made, there is nobody on which you can fix the 
blame. Every one will shift it, if he can, upon somebody else. 
Nor have those who only have the care of the sick for a sin- 
gle night, or half a day, any great motive to share the respon- 
sibility with others. But give the sick regular attendants, 
either male or female, and then there will be somebody to take 
upon themselves the responsibility ; and thus a great multitude 
of lives, some of them very valuable ones, might doubtless be 
saved. 

Lastly, females could be instructed, so far as instruction 
is necessary to the profession, as well as our sex. ‘They need 
some knowledge of chemistry, and pharmacy, and botany, and 
materia ; besides a knowledge of anatomy and physiology. 
But the acquiring of this knowledge need not interfere with 
their other avocations, nor with other lessons. We have seen 
too many mistakes made by the ignorant, and too many errors 
committed — we ought to call them crimes— by the preju- 
diced, not to feel, most deeply, that every attendant of the 
sick, whether male or female, ouglit to be educated witha 
special reference to this object. We have too many cases of 
individuals, who were balancing as it were between time and 
eternity, suddenly, suddenly precipitated beyond earthly hope 
by having the medicine which sustaining them (in consequence 
of caprice or prejudice) thrown out of the window or into the 
fire-place. 

The great objection which will probably be made to the 
educating of females to the profession of attendants on the 
sick is, that their health will be exposed too much, both during 
their apprenticeship and afterward ; and that itis wrong so to 
expose half of the whole community, when only a small part 
of them — a few single ladies — will ever be much employed. 
But the fact is, that, except in the case of contagious disease, 
which is certainly not very common, they are not so much 
exposed, by a great deal, if trained among the sick as they 
now are. It is the very fact that we are unaccustomed to the 
sick-room, and are thus more liable to have our fears excited 
when, occasionally, we goamong the sick —and go among them 
we all must, more or less — that makes half the danger, even 
where there iscontagion. Old nurses do not contract disease ; 
or at least but seldom. Many aged ladies are now living in 


New York and Philadelphia, who have been through the yel- 
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low fever several times, and attended the sick constantly during 
the time it prevailed in their cities, and yet never had the dis- 
ease in their lives. . 

We repeat it, therefore, let the young be early and gradu- 
ally introduced to disease, in its milder forms, until all unrea- 
sonable fears are eradicated, and instead of doing them an in- 
jury, it will have the contrary effect, and secure them, in the 
most effectual manner, against danger when it comes. For it 
is a well established truth, that courage, or at least the ab- 
sence of fear, added to vigorous health, is the best known 
preventive to all diseases, except perhaps small-pox and two 
or three others ; and even these are probably contracted some- 
what sooner by the timid than by other people. 

This subject might be pursued much farther, but what we 
have said must suffice, for the present. If-it should rouse 
public attention, and especially that of the philanthropic, 
to the subject, save some of our females from that shrinking 
away into insignificance to which in certain circumstances not 
a few of them are prone, and snatch from the borders of the 
grave, every year, many thousand lives, that now perish 
through ignorance, error, and neglect, our expectations would 
be more than realized, and our labors repaid a thousand fold. 
But we are not so visionary. : W. A. A. 


ROYAL LEWES SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR CHILDREN. 


This School was established in 1830, in England. The second address of 
the Committee (1832) states, that there were about 90 boys and girls under 
a course of instruction. The children admitted must be six years old, or more. 
The object of the school is to make the children moral and industrious — 
combining the improvement of the head and hand. 

For the use of the boys, an acre of ground was rented. Lady JVoel 
Byron contributed the money for the rent, and also for the purchase of 
tools, &c. 

Besides gardening, the branches of industry in which the boys have 
acquired some skill are the manufacture of list shoes, soled with leather, and 
the method of cleaning shoes and knives. 

The girls are taught plain needle-work and straw-plaiting. One after- 
noon in each week they attend to sweeping, scouring and cleaning the 
house, and the eldest girls to washing. 

All the children are taught reading, writing, the first lessons in arith- 
metic, and particular attention is paid to instruct them in the knowledge of 
common things. The pure moral precepts of the Bible are impressed on 
their hearts as the rule of conduct. 
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I DO NOT WISH TO LIVE. 


I do not wish to live. I never sought 

With eagerness, as others seek, in vain, 

That phantom, Happiness — for I was taught, 
When young, it dwelt not in this world — for pain 
And care were my acquaintance when a child; 
And [ have always had a wish to turn 

Away from earth ;— and death has worn a mild, 
Not fearful aspect. Yet he has proved stern! 


A something oft has whispered in my ear, 

That e’en the faint, deceptive, short-lived glow, 
Which mocks mankind a moment here, would ne’er 
Be mine: And it has told the truth — for wo 

Has been my lot. Though I am young in years — 
Though on my brow age hath not set a trace, . 
Yet bitter cares have made their marks — and tears 
Have channeled deep their passage in my face. 


It may be that I shall forget my grief ; 

It may be time has good in store for me; 

It may be that my heart will find relief 

From sources now unknown: Futurity 

May bear within its folds some hidden spring, 
From which will issue blessed streams: And yet, 
Whate’er of joy the coming years may bring, 
The past — the past — I never shall forget. 


Can I forget the one who by my side 

Grew up in love ?— Such purity and truth 
Ne’er dwelt long on this earth, — and so she died 
In the bright promise of her mellow’d youth ; 
Can I forget ? Whate’er may be my lot, 
Whate’er futurity may bring to me, 

Whether of weal or wo, oh, may it not, 

Dear Mary, bring forgetfulness of thee ! 


‘Forgetfulness!’ When death his seal has set 

Upon my brow, and fixed my glazed eye ; 

When mute my lips, and when his breath has wet 

My hair and chill’d my blood; when bordering nigh 

The other world —and when I heave the last 

Convulsive gasp —in that my great distress, 

When all of life and earth are sweeping past, 

In that dread hour, come not forgetfulness ! I. 
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ESTELLE AUBERT. 


A TALE. ...TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, OF M. BOUILLY. 


© Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’ Pope. 


My story is asimple one, and simply shall it be told, with- 
out seeking for any of those embellishments of style, which, 
although they sometimes adorn truth, more frequently are 
used to disguise error, or to clothe a poverty of ideas in the 
richness of language. 

The leading incidents of this tale — its scenes, its characters, 
are true — linked together and colored, but not created by 
fancy. My wish is, to demonstrate that the highest and 
purest virtue is often found in the low, and, too often, —the 
despised orders of society. 

Impelled by the desire common to all men, to improve and 
elevate their actual condition, yet opposed in their endeavors 
so to do, by the conventional forms and hereditary prejudices, 
of the social system ; oppressed by unremitting labor, exposed 
to temptations from which the higher orders are exempt ; with 
fewer restraints, and greater temptations, this laborious and 
indigent class should be pitied for their vices, and honored for 
their virtues. 

And happy shall I be, if the bright example of virtue, drawn 
from the obscure retreats of poverty, now offered in this sim- 
ple story, shall awaken sentiments of sympathy and respect 
in the bosoms of the more fortunate and highly endowed. 

Estelle Aubert was the only daughter of a journeyman 
printer, whose long endured and unremitting labors had des- 
troyed his health and deprived him of the use of his limbs. 

A cruel condition for a husband, and a father, so fondly at- 
tached as poor Aubert was to his wife and only daughter. 
Hie found himself reduced to the necessity of depending on 
their labor for that support it had been his pride and delight 
to gain for his family. 

The mother undertook doing up fine linen, and Estelle, 
anxious to contribute to the ease and comfort of her infirm 
parent, assiduously employed her young eyes and little hands 
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in the less laborious, but nicer task of whitening and repairing 
lace. 

This poor and honest family occupied two rooms in the 
garret, or rather the sixth story of a house, opposite to a hotel, 
in the first story of which lived a rich Banker. The second 
floor was inhabited by the Viscount Saluces ; and the third by 
an Auctioneer. 

Each of these persons had a daughter; that of the Banker, 
St Omer, was called Leontine; she was a lively brunette, 
of a frank and pleasing countenance, most kind and agree- 
able manners, but of a disposition so wild, heedless, and 
indolent, that her governess, a most worthy woman, and 
excellent governess, found in spite of all her care and in- 
struction, that she could not impress on the giddy brain of her 
pupil a single solid idea, or fix in her memory any notions of 
grammar, history, or geography. She was, in short, a charm- 
ing, good natured girl, spoiled by her parents, who imagined 
the great wealth they should bestow on their daughter would 
ensure to her respect and admiration, and, what was most es- 
sential, a first rate marriage, or establishment, as it is called in 
the world. 

Already, in truth, although only seventeen years old, she 
had been sought for by many lords of the court, who coveted 
her ample fortune, which might satisfy their creditors, support 
their extravagance, and, to adopt a phrase much used by the 
great, who marry beneath them, fo manure their estates. 

The daughter of the Viscount de Saluces offered a striking 
contrast to the daughter of the Banker. Clorinde was ex- 
tremely fair, her countenance insipid and inexpressive, her 
manners cold and reserved, haughty and imperious. These 
natural dispositions were strengthened by the precepts and 
example of her governess, an ex-cannoness, who was contin- 
ually impressing on the mind of her pupil the difference of 
ranks, and enforcing the most rigid observance of forms and 
ceremonies peculiar to the privileged class—and pointing 
out the distance which separated her ¢aste, that is, the nobility 
from those nouveaux enriches, who were constantly aiming at 
an equality with the hereditary great. 

As for Emma, the daughter of M. Dumont, the auctioneer, 
she had neither the haughty insolence of Clorinde, nor the 
folly and heedlessness of Leontine. Placed by providence 
in that happy mediocrity of condition, free alike from the re- 
strictions and ennui of rank and etiquette, or the deprivations 
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or mortifications of indigence — where, in the words of an 
ancient philosopher, we are equally sheltered from the light- 
nings which oftenest strike the tallest trees and from the in- 
undations which drown the lowly plants, which creep upon the 
ground; Emma, educated by a judicious and indulgent mother 
— Emma, habituated from her infancy to attend to domestic 
duties, naturally kind and gentle— w ell informed, but free 
from all pretension, charming in face and form, without con- 
sciousness of her charms, Emnia was the contented and un- 
aspiring daughter of a simple citizen. 

As for Estelle Aubert she might soon have raised herself 
above the penury, and freed herself from the labor of the con- 
dition, to which the family was reduced, had she listened to 
the flatteries, or yielded to the incitements, that continually 
assailed her, in the different houses to which she carried her 
work, or from the young men whom she met in the way to 
and from home. ‘To see her tripping it along through the 
thronged streets of Paris, so pretty, so genteel, with an air so 
courteous and so frank, with her open smiling countenance, 
her little green band-box under her arm, she might sometimes 
have been taken for one of those girls, who, under the appear- 
ance of workwomen or seamstresses, go forth in search of 
adventures and make a shameful traflic of their youth and 
beauty. But if, under this supposition, she was addressed by 
any one, the simplicity and ingenuousness of her manner, 


the blushing modesty of her sweet face, the impress of truth 


and innocence, became so evident, that even the most suspi- 
cious or the most licentious felt a conviction of their mistake, 
and acknowledged her frank and courteous manner to be the 
simplicity and guilelessness of virtue. She more effectually 
repressed sallies of impertinence, by this gentle modesty, than 
than she could have done by those airs of importance, or 
those bursts of anger, that more vulgar though not more in- 
nocent girls sometimes resort to. Painfully as she felt the 
humiliations to which her humble condition and business ex- 
posed her, she showed her sensibility to these insults only by 


,an increased caution and reserve, and the address and care, 


with which she avoided the numerous seducers, who way-laid 
her path through life ; nor could she conceive how they dared 
to endeavor to purchase from misery, what the heart only 
should give. 

Her business soon brought her into acquaintance with her 
three young’ neighbors. Her reputation for an honest and 
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virtuous young girl, her tender care of her infirm old father, 
her neatness, skill and punctuality in work, made her quite 
the vogue. Scarcely a week passed in which she was not 
sent for by one or other of the families, who lived in the op- 
posite hotel. Sometimes it was by Madam St Omer, to mend 
a rich lace veil, that madam had torn in descending from her 
carriage. Sometimes by the Viscount de Saluces, to repair 
his embroidered and costly ruffles, or the lace lappets, which 
the viscountess had torn in the apartment of the Dauphiness, 
and sometimes to mend the more simple articles of Madam 
Dumont and her daughter, or toclear starch their fine muslins. 

The treatment which Estelle received in these dwellings, 
varied according to the condition of the families that occupied 
them. In the first, her work was always well received, appre- 
ciated at its just value, and her recompense was always pro- 
portioned to the skill, and the labor it had required. Leon- 
tine always called her my good Estelle, and in speaking to her, 
never assuined a tone of arrogance or superiority. Very dif- 
ferent was her reception in the Viscount’s family. Madam 
de Saluces, proud and disdainful, had, after a youth of levity, 
become an austere devotee; she never appeared satisfied with 
the performances of the young work-woman, and while she 
used the epithets of ma petite, mon ceur, it was with that 
proud condescension which marks, even more than rudeness 
could do, the speaker’s sense of superiority of rank. Clorin- 
de was still more exacting, more difficult to please than her 
mother, often obliging the complaisant Estelle to alter or do 
over the work already done, and, after all, dismissing the poor 
girl without payment. As to the third family, she entered 
their apartment as if it were her home. Monsieur and Mad- 
am Dumont lavished on her praises and caresses. Emma, 
especially was never weary in admiring the work of her charm- 
ing little neighbor; she would press her hands in hers, and 
would gladly have embraced her, had it not been for the 
presence of her brother Leon, a young student of law, who 
had evinced his admiration of the lovely lace-mender when- 
ever he met her; he sought not to conceal his sentiments, as 
his regard was founded on the merit, rather than the charms of 
its object. 

The reputation of Estelle spread among the most distin- 
guished and fashionable ladies in that part of Paris. Every- 
where, her skill, and exactitude, and integrity, were spoken of, 
and the most beautiful and costly articles were confided to 
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her care. So great was the increase of her work, that even 
with her mother’s assistance she had more than she could do, 
and it became necessary to employ work-women, and to take 
apprentices. But to do this, she had to change her dwelling, 
to quit the garret which she had found so cold in winter, and 
so hot in summer. She therefore hired some rooms on the 
third floor of the same house, in which she had occupied the 
garret. One of the rooms opened upon the street ; this was ap- 
propriated to her poor father, and often when the weather was 
pleasant, would she roll the chair, to which he was always con- 
fined, to the window, and throwing open the casement, procure 
him the enjoyment of the open air, and warm sunshine, while she 
pursued her usual occupation by his side. ‘Thus placed directly 
opposite to her three neighbors, Estelle could often follow 
them in their daily and various avocations. Sometimes she saw 
the giddy Leontine convulsed with laughter, playing a thousand 
tricks with her mother’s pet monkey, which was fastened by a 
long chain, to one of the pillars of the balcony, — sometimes 
she perceived Clorinde working tapestry by the side of her 
mother, who was asleepin her great arm chair, while the 
governess read aloud some edifying book — sometimes she re- 
ceived a gracious salute, a kind smile, from Emma, who while 
busied in her domestic duties would sing some popular ballad, 
or one of Beranger’s charming songs. Soon her brother Leon, 
discovering the new location of Estelle, formed the habit 
of joining his sister at the window, and remarking the tender 
cares this good daughter bestowed on her old father, he 
would salute her with deep felt emotion, and remain gazing on 
her, until she withdrew, to perform other tasks or to direct 
those of her work-women. 

Winter succeeded to the fine days of autumn, and afforded 
Estelle new proofs of the justness of the ideas she had formed 
of the pride of ranks, and the prerogatives of birth, and con- 
firmed her resolution of forming no farther connections with 
the titled and the opulent than her business and circumstan- 
ces rendered necessary. 

The season of the carnival approached, and each class of 
the population of this vastcity yielded themselves up to its 
amusements, and all the delights which music and dancing 
could afford. A great ball was to be given by therich banker 
St Omer. The most sumptuous preparations were directed 
by a fashionable upholsterer, and the most elegant and skilful 
confectioner. Ina word, nothing was spared that could dis- 
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play the immense wealth of the entertainer ; and nothing ex- 
ceed the luxury and splendor of the entertainment. 

Estelle, on the morning of the féte, carried over to Madam 
St Omer the trimming of her robe; her youthful curiosity 
was excited by the brilliant preparations she saw throughout 
the apartments, andshe asked permission from the housekeeper 
to stand among the people of the house, in the anti-chamber, 
to see the company as they passed into the saloons, and from 
thence to have a view of the whole assembly. A valet de 
chambre, dressed in black, with a three cornered chapeau 
under his arm, in a loud voice announced each person as they 
entered. ‘The de Saluces, who had been invited on account 
of their near neighborhood, felt it was impossible to decline 
the invitation, seeing they had more than once been forced 
to have recourse to the purse of St Omer, and might again 
and again be obliged to make the same requisition, as the Vis- 
count, in order to conform to the habits of the courtiers, whose 
society he most affected, played high, and kept mistresses. 
When the valet de chambre, announced Monsieur le Vicompte 
and Madam la Vicomtesse de Saluces, the lady imagined a 
great sensation would be produced, and that every one, im- 
pressed with the honor she conferred on this assembly of ple- 
beians, would rise to do her homage, drawing herself up in the 
most stately manner, and throwing round her proud and scru- 
tinizing glances, she advanced up the room with some difficulty, 
making her way through the crowd, who, to her astonishment 
and displeasure, did not, as she expected, open her a passage ; 
the fat and awkward Madam St Omer alone advanced to 
meet her, welcoming her in a loud voice, as her dear neighbor. 
Leontine, taking the hand of Clorinde, who followed her 
mother, conducted her into the ball-room, exclaiming ‘ coiffée 
@ ravir, dressed like an angel.’ The frankness of the com- 
pliment could not excuse the familiarity of the language, and 
the noble demoiselle, offended by this tone of equality, left 
her young hostess and rejoined her mother, who just then 
whispered to the Viscount, ‘how all this betrays the parvenu : 
what vulgarity in all this profusion — this display.’ 

‘ Gold can gild even clay,’ answered he, as he turned to 
St Omer, who approached with an extended hand and smil- 
ing countenance, and after the usual compliments of reception 
in a low voice said, ‘ well, my good neighbor, Ishall be able to 
accommodate you with the five hundred francs, we were 
speaking of the other day.’ But what most provoked Clo- 
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rinde, was the kind nod of recognition that Leontine, as they a 
i passed through the anti-chamber, bestowed on the poor lace- ; 
mender, who cast down her eyes, blushed, and looked prettier 
than ever. 
The next morning Estelle failed not to go to M. Dumont’s | “ 
| to give the family, who had not been invited, a description of 
a | the ball, and to enumerate the ladies who had displayed the 
| most brilliant diamonds, and the richest dresses. 
qi And as she recapitulated their names, was shocked by the 
information M. Dumont gave respecting their characters — 
it one was the wife of a receiver-general, who had been turned 
out of office on account of some gross misdemeanor. Another 
was the wife of a fraudulent bankrupt, and whom, after his 
| total failure, she had sued for an act of separation; these and 
many other similar cases so astonished the honest and inex- 
, perienced girl, that she exclaimed, ‘and is’ it possible such 
women dare show themselves in such a style at a ball’—‘ Dare,’ 
repeated M. Dumont, ‘those who are equally destitute of 
: honor or sensibility, dare do anything.’ 
| Not long after, the Viscount de Saluces gave an entertain- fe 
it ment, to which, however reluctantly, he felt himself obliged te 
| to invite St Omer and his family. Their presence, indeed, : 
was a shocking anomaly in an assembly exclusively of the é 
q highest nobility. But necessity has no law. It was not a 
i ball; the grandmother of the sister of some little sovereign f 
j German prince, had died suddenly, and the court was in 
‘mourning for ten days. Etiquette required that the entertain- 
it ment should be limited to a concert, but to compensate for 
q ) this restriction the Viscount had collected the most celebrated 4 
performers in the capital. 
i Estelle was passionately fond of music, .and, although to- 
| | tally unaided by instruction she sang correctly and sweetly. 
t A just ear and most melodious voice, the bounteous gifts of 
| nature, imparted a charm to her performance, which more 


deeply penetrated the heart than the utmost perfection of 
science. She obtained permission of the femme de chambre, 
-5 to place herself among the women of the family, where she 
i ‘could, unseen by the company, listen to the music. Her rap- 
ture was inexpressible, but her surprise and indignation were 
excited by the universal indifference of the company. Some 
old courtiers reclined half asleep in their great chairs — others ' 
talked eagerly among themselves, while the most celebrated 
performers were with unrivalled skill executing the produc- 
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tions of the greatest composers, and to do them justice were 
exerting all their talents. 

The low and confused murmur of the various speakers, who 
conversed in an under tone, the etiquette, the wearisome cer- 
emonies, the stiff formality, joined to the mourning habits in 
which the company were dressed, the languor, the indifference 
that pervaded the whole scene, gave it the appearance of any 
thing, rather than an entertainment, and the young needle- 
woman pitied more than she envied the great, if such were 
their pleasures. 

Some days afterwards, the honest and unpretending family 
of Dumont, in their turn, received company ; but their circle 
was composed of intimate acquaintances, friends and relations, 
all living on terms of equality with each other. At this party 
there was neither the display of luxury and splendor that dis- 
tinguished the Banker’s, nor the grandeur and dignity that 
gave such an imposing air to the assembly of the Courtiers. 
It was a gay and happy re-union of neighbors and friends, of 
no higher rank than simple citizens, or bour geois. ‘The nod- 
ding of plumes, the glitter of diamonds, riches of laces, or 
lama, were not here to be seen ; but to supply the deficiency of 
such brilliancy and splendor, through the whole circle there 
shone faces radiant with gaiety and good humor, young eyes 
sparkling with delight, and a vivacity and animation that ban- 
ished all coldness and languor. ‘The most amiable and win- 
ning politeness took the place of the forms and ceremonies of 
the courtly circle, and an ease and frankness, limited only by 
delicacy and propriety, made this what Marmontel calls a la 


féte des bonnes gens. While the delighted M. Dumont min- 


gled with his guests, cordially shaking hands, and talking first 
with one and then with another, seeking the accommodation 
of all—or stood looking on the lovely and gay groups of 
dancers that surrounded him, he repeated to himself, that the 
highest of enjoyment was the bestowing of enjoyment on 
others. Estelle had been invited to this unceremonious and 
happy party, for, said he, in answer to some modest objection on 
her part, and with the feelings of a good man, who can discern 
and appreciate true merit, ‘ what can more embellish our little 
féte, than the presence of one, who labors for the support of 
her parents, soothes the sufferings of an infirm father, and thus 
acquires the esteem and respect of the whole neighborhood.’ 

‘We are happy, dear Estelle,’ added the kind Madame Du- 
mont, ‘ in an opportunity of proving to you our attachment 
and consideration.’ 
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Oh how deeply and tenderly did these words penetrate the 
heart of this excellent girl! How gratifying are such atten- 
tions, when we feel ourselves not unworthy of them? Estelle 
was so affected she could not utter a word; a pressure of 
the hand which she received at the same moment from Emma, 
assured her that she joined in the wishes expressed by her 
parents, and a glance from Leon gave her the assurance that 
he would be her first partner at the ball. She was received 
and treated by all the company with the gratifying frankness 
and respect of perfect equality, and not in a single instance 
were her sensitive feelings wounded by the slightest appear- 
ance of superiority or disdain — gratifying as were such flat- 
tering attentions, the pleasure they imparted were nothing in 
comparison with the expressive silence of Leon, whose looks, 
fixed only on her, showed how truly he participated in her 
feelings and how much he was gratified at her introduction 
into this respectable society, ‘and seemed to betray his pre- 
sentiment that she would some day be one of its greatest or- 
naments. 

Estelle, far from indulging such an idea, shrunk with timid 
modesty from the fervent glances and exclusive attentions of 
her admiring partner, and tried, by turning her attention on 
others, to conceal the emotions with which her young and in- 
nocent bosom was agitated. 

Two years more passed. Mademoiselle Aubert had be- 
come the mistress of a large establishment — her profits had 
far exceeded her most sanguine expectations. By little and 
little, she had added to the furniture of her dwelling — then 
to necessary articles, were added comforts, and to comforts, 
ornaments. The old wooden arm-chair of her father, was 
exchanged for a large pillowed easy-chair, handsomely cov- 
ered. He no longer appeared at the window in his old great 
coat of coarse cloth, or woollen cap. His garments were still 
plain, but of better materials, and the good Estelle felt more 
satisfaction in improving the appearance of her parents, than 
she could have derived from the indulgence of that personal 

anity from which no one is quite free. She did not, however, 
neglect her own dress, but in proportion to her means, and in 
conformity to her improved condition, she gradually added to 
her wardrobe, in quantity and quality, yet retaining a sim- 
plicity which secured her from any harsh observations, or any 

imputations of vanity, among her neighbors or customers. 
ch succeeding day, while it extended her reputation, and 
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increased her income, raised her higher in the social scale, and 
gave to the head of a large and handsomely conducted estab- 
lishment, a degree of respectability, that our little lace-mender 
had never imagined or aspiredto. Some, nay, the majority of 
individuals, are indebted for their consequence and respecta- 
bility to their circumstances or profession. Others, by the 
force of great talent or virtue, bestow dignity and consequence 
on the humblest place or employment, and among this small 
number was the amiable and excellent Estelle. She was es- 
teemed by her superiors, loved by her equals, and respected by 
her inferiors, particularly by the work-women and apprentices 
she employed, who obeyed her as a mistress and loved and 
trusted her as a friend. Her fond care for her parents, as it 
was her highest, was likewise her most delightful duty; to 
meet their approving looks —to feel herself their support, 
their comfort, constituted her happiness, and while this stimu- 
lated her to new and unceasing efforts, it changed duty into 
pleasure, and often, on comparing her own situation with that 
of her three young neighbors, she was induced to believe that 
even her enforced labors were a source of more enjoyment 
than their voluntary amusements. She looked without envy 
on the sportive and frolic humors of the thoughtless Leontine, 
endured without ill-humor the consequential airs and caprices 
of Clorinde, and was cheered and consoled by the tender kind- 
ness Emma always evinced towards her. 

Such was the happy condition of Estelle, when a_ public 
event, a national revolution, took place, which changed not 
only the aspect of public affairs, but was deeply and univer- 
sally felt in the private relations of life. Although the highest 
trees may first feel the desolating power of the whirlwind, the 
humblest are exposed to its ravages and suffer in the general 
storm ; thus in great political convulsions, every class, from 
the highest to the lowest, share in the common disorder and 
ruin such catastrophes produce. Not only Paris, but all 
France, in a greater or less degree suffered from the eventful 
change that took place in 1830. ‘The monarch, betrayed by 
perfidious councils, violated the social compact and was forced 
to fy. Paris was a prey to the violence of conflicting parties. 
In this total overthrow and disorder of the constituted au- 
thorities, all ranks were confounded — the highest annihilated, 
and social happiness and order destroyed. Among others the 
Viscount de Saluces was stripped of his pensions and preroga- 
tives; he followed into their exile his ancient masters, leaving 
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his wife and daughter so destitute of means of support, that 
they were obliged to sell their jewels and furniture, and when 
this resource failed, which, from their ignorance and improvi- 
dence it soon did, they were forced to seek for an asylum with 
an old female relative, selfish and superstitious to excess. 
The effects of this political convulsion were felt through all 
the ramifications of society. Persons of all professions and 
employment experienced the shock — many were ruined — 
speculators of all descriptions, especially those in the funds, 
were the greatest sufferers, and St Omer was among these. 
After having vainly exhausted all his resources and attempted 
every means of escaping the disasters in which so many were 
overwhelmed, unable to support the humiliation of so sudden 
and entire a ruin, he deserted his family, repaired to the bots 
de Boulogne, where he blew out his brains, thus terminating 
his life and misery. The first intimation of this horrible event 
which his wife received, was from the legal officer, sent by 
his numerous creditors to attach his plate, furniture and other 
valuables of his richly furnished dwelling. Madam St Omer 
and her daughter, were forced to give up everything to the 
creditors, without the possibility of retaining a single article of 
all that sumptuous establishment of which they had been so 
proud and ostentatious. ‘They withdrew to humble and ready 
furnished lodgings, to await the issue of this legal process, with 
little, if any prospect of anything remaining for them, after 
satisfying the creditors. Neither mother or daughter knew 
what scheme to adopt, what employment to undertake, to ob- 
tain the first necessaries of life. ‘They applied in vain to the 
compassion of some great capitalists, who had been connected 
in business with, and even benefited by the unhappy St Omer. 
But their solicitations had been rejected, and in a manner that 
added humiliation to disappointment, and taught them that the 
necessity of suing to the rich, was one of the keenest suffer- 
ings of the poor. 
Depressed by grief, exposed to a state of utter destitution, 
- they could see no other escape from their misery than an ap- 


» plication to some charitable institution, and were about yield- 


ing to this deplorable necessity, when, all at once, the recol- 
lection of Estelle Aubert presented itself to the mind of Le- 
ontine. She recalled the zeal, the cheerfulness, and delight 
with which the humble lace-mender had always labored for 

_ the support of her parents. 
‘ And shall not I, at least, try todo as much for my mother,’ 
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thought she. The idea reanimated the courage of the almost 
despairing Leontine, and she resolved the next day to seek 
out her old neighbor, and to confide to Estelle the desire and 
hope she felt of obtaining for her poor mother, if not the com- 
forts, at least the necessaries of life. 

She was received in the kindest manner by her former 
humble neighbor. ‘Come,’ said she, in reply to Leontine’s 
application for work, ‘come, both you and your mother —I 
will find employment for both, and if you should feel averse 
to sitting with my work-women, I will furnish you work in 
your own apartment. ‘The two garret-rooms, | formerly in- 
habited, are now vacant—Ican engage them for you —I 
will advance you three months’ pay, and will lend you some of 
my furniture. ‘The good woman, who since my mother’s fee- 
ble health, has had charge of our family, will assist youin your 
household-work — in short, come Mademoiselle Leontine 
and share all I have. When you were in opulence, and [ in 
poverty, how graciously did you always receive me — from 
you, never did I meet with a single mortifying look or word, 
oh no, you were all kindness — is it not just then that I should 
have my turn, and sincerely do I thank you for thus affording 
me an opportunity of serving you. How gratified am I, that 
in such an emergency you thought of the poor lace-mender, 
your former humble neighbor.’ 

‘ Ah, say friend rather,’ exclaimed Leontine, — ‘ alas, you 
are the only one of the hundreds whom we formerly associated 
with, that has proved a friend in this the time of our calamity. 
How truly did I judge you !’ 

The very next day, the unfortunate mother and daughter, 
with their little parcels under their arms, came to take posses- 
sion of the home provided for them by the generous Estelle. 
Madam St Omer chose the room that looked into the back 
court, in preference to the one that opened on the street, where 
she should have daily seen in the opposite hotel the windows 
of those sumptuous apartments in which she had enjoyed all 
the pride and luxury of wealth, now in the hands of her cred- 
itors, who were daily disposing of the splendid and costly fur- 
niture. It was with less bitterness and more tenderness of 
regret, that Leontine looked upon that beautiful habitation, 
where so many happy hours had been passed, for it was her 
heart, not her vanity, which suffered most by the sad change 
in their circumstances. Ah, in those days of prosperity, when 
she looked with pity on the obscure and laborious condition of 
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the good Estelle, how little did she imagine the possibility of 


her ever being in a situation still more destitute and humili- 
ating, or of being indebted to that poor girl, by whom her ci- 
vility and kindness had been looked upon as the greatest ob- 
ligations — how many reflections did she now make on the 
caprices of fortune, and how happy she was that when in 
session of its favors, she had not despised or neglected her 
inferiors. 

Leontine without hesitation took her place in the work-room, 
among the women and apprentices, and by her close attention 
and application soon equalled the most skilful among them. 
Her mother, suffering from those infirmites induced by grief, 
preferred the solitude of her chamber, where she endeavored 
to aid her daughter in obtaining a livelihood. The object they 
had most at heart, was the ability of returning to the obliging 
Estelle the articles of furniture of which she had deprived 
herself, in order to administer to their comfort. To effect this 
purpose, their labors were unremitting and often protracted to 
a late hour at night, and so successful had their industry 
proved, that Madam St Omer felt authorised to speak to an 
upholsterer in the neighborhood to furnish them with some of 
the most indispensable articles of which they stood in need. 
An event, strange as it was unlooked for, prevented this reso- 
lution from being carried into execution. 

One day when they had gone to mass, and as usual left the 
key of their chambers with the porter of the house, on their 
return, they beheld a sight which filled them with surprise, 
and the most pleasurable emotions. On entering her room, 
Madam St Omer saw her own, her former elegant bed — her 
couch, her chaise-longue, her mahogany wardrobe, which, on 
opening, she found filled with her linen and other articles of 
dress. Leontine, after examining with delighted astonishment 
all these things, ran into her own room, and discovered that 
_ her bed too, with its gilt arrow and muslin curtains, had been 
transported from her former, to her present chamber. And 
here too was her pretty work-table—her piano, with her 
* whole collection of music, and what most attracted her attention, 
a large picture covered with green cloth — she hastily raised 
the cloth and discovered the portrait of her father, with these 
words inscribed beneath it, ‘Courage, my daughter! she who 
supports her mother by her own labor, will always maintain 
an honorable rank in society.’ The piercing cry that Leon- 
tine uttered at the sight of this beloved image, and the affect- 
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ing words addressed to herself, drew Madam St Omer into her 
room, who, when she discovesed the cause and read these 
words, pressed her daughter to her bosom, and gratefully ac- 
knowledged that all was not lost, while possessed of such a 
child, and that the most precious and only imperishable wealth 
was that of true affection. 

When these first emotions of surprise and tenderness had 
somewhat subsided, Leontine ran to the apartment of Estelle, 


to communicate to her this wonderful event, who shared with 


the truest sympathy in the glad feelings of her friend. An 
anxiety to discover their generous benefactor, together with a 
natural curiosity, set Leontine to guessing who it could be ; 
every probable person was named, but there was no individ- 
ual on whom they had sufficient grounds to fix. Estelle and 
Leontine ran down to the porter and questioned him closely, 
as to who had brought the different articles. He said it was 
M. Jamast, Madam St Omer’s upholsterer, who had brought 
and arranged them in their places. 

‘ And,’ said Estelle, ‘ he came likewise, unsent for, to put 
up in my room the bed I had been so happy as to lend to 
Madam, your mother.’ 

‘Strange!’ exclaimed Leontine, ‘Ict us go my friend and 
interrogate him.’ And off they went to this good man, who 
lived in the neighborhood, and earnestly begged to discover 
who the person was, that, with equal delicacy and generosity, 
had thus bestowed on Madam St Omer and her daughter, ar- 
ticles they so highly valued. ‘The upholsterer acknowledged 
that he had been commissioned to attend the sale, and make 
these purchases, but that he could not name the person who 
had given him this commission, as he was under a promise of 
absolute secrecy. 

‘Well,’ said Estelle, ‘M. Dumont, the auctioneer, must 
know, as he of course settled the account ; let us go and ask 
him, I am sure he will tell us.’ 

‘It will be useless,’ replied M. Jamast — ‘I purchased and 
paid for them in my own name, and am, therefore, the sole 
depository of the secret, which I am bound in honor not to 
divulge.’ Leontine and Estelle, therefore, returned home with 
their curiosity unsatisfied. 

Many months passed tranquilly by. Leontine, by her zeal, 
her activity and capacity, became the most important and 
skilful work-woman in the establishment, and gained aimple 
funds for the comfortable support of her now infirm and feeble 
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parent. The cordial kindness of Estelle was undiminished, 
and an opportunity now presented itself for Leontine to evince 
her gratitude. The old pére Aubert sunk at last beneath his 
infirmities, and was suddenly snatched from his dutiful and 
loving daughter, and a short time afterwards his aged wife 
followed him to the tomb. So acute, and so deep was the 
affliction of the orphan, that it required all Leontine’s most 
tender and unremitting cares and consolations to support her 
beloved friend under this grievous trial. M. Dumont’s family, 
who had always continued uniform in their kindness, now 
showed increased attention to their long esteemed and lovely 
neighbor. Emma passed whole days with her afflicted friend, 
and sometimes Leon mingled his consolations with those of 
his sister, — nor were they perhaps the least acceptable or 
effective. In truth they were not; for, however suppressed 
the sentiment might be, the tender heart of Estelle could not 
have remained so long insensible to the often proved regard 
of this amiable young man. 

The lovely and youthful orphan, realizing her now exposed 
and lonely condition, and feeling the want of that security and 
protection which a mother’s presence bestows on a young 
woman, besought Madam St Omer to fill the place of the 
mother she had lost — to come and live with her, and thus, 
having but one home, to have likewise but one interest, and 
uniting their labors, to likewise equally share its profits. 

The proposition was most gladly, most gratefully accepted. 
Leontine, experienced an indescribable joy, in seeing her 
mother once more established not only with the comforts, but 
in some degree with the elegancies of her former condition in 
life, thanks to the liberality of their unknown benefactor ; for 
notwithstanding her mother’s patient resignation, she had too 
often seen her suffering from the deprivation of long enjoyed 
indulgences and gratifications. Pride, like hope, is born with 
us, ‘ nor quits us till we die.’ 

This arrangement was highly approved of by all whoknew, 
and took an interest in the young orphan. ‘They saw in it a 
new proof of the prudence, the purity and delicacy of her 
principles. Estelle made Leontine thoroughly acquainted 
with all the details of her business, divided with her all its 

roceeds, and in every respect treated her as a beloved sister. 
demoiselle St Omer, abandoned by all the friends of her 
father, when she stood in need of their assistance, now that it 
was no longer required was, no longer neglected. ‘The 
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richest families in the neighborhood, now hastened to aid her 
in her virtuous efforts — praised her for her filial devotion, and 
by making it more generally known, contributed to the grow- 
ing prosperity of the establishment, which became one of 
the most celebrated and most resorted to of any in the capital. 

One day that Estelle and Leontine, while pursuing their 
business, were talking over their success and mutual happi- 
ness, a person meanly dressed entered the apartment, wear- 
ing an old black bonnet covered with a thick veil. It was 
Clorinde de Saluces, who, unwilling to be known in the neigh- 
borhood, had thus concealed herself beneath her veil. Her 
features retained their expression of haughtiness and reserve, 
though her complexion seemed faded and whitened by tears. 
She had heard that her former neighbor, the banker’s daugh- 
ter, had succeeded, by her industry and perseverance, in ob- 
taining a comfortable support for her mother — she had heard 
too of all the once despised lace-mender had done for Leon- 
tine. —Certain of inspiring these estimable young women 
with some interest in her concerns, by a recital of her mis- 
fortunes, she had now come to solicit their advice and assist- 
ance ina project she had formed. 

Clorinde then informed them that her father, the Viscount 
de Saluces, had died in Scotland, whither he had accompa- 


nied the king, and left to his widow, no legacy but that of 


heavy debts, which increased the difficulties of her already 
distressing circumstances. Her mother and herself had been 
reluctantly received into the house of an old relation, in the 
Faubourg St Germain— it was the only asylum open to 
them —their only resource. But the unkindnesses and hu- 
miliations to which they were subjected, at length became 
unbearable, and they concluded that the hardest labor and 
meanest occupation might be more easily sustained, than the 
mortifications to which ‘they were. daily exposed. Yet they 
knew not to whom to apply foremployment all their acquaint- 
ances, which were exclusively among the nobility, had, in the 
recent political convulsion, left Paris, and were dispersed she 
knew not where. At this crisis, having heard of Leontine’s 
situation, they determined to apply to their former neighbors 
for advice and employment. 

‘ Welcome, Mademoiselle,’ said Estelle Aubert ; ‘my com- 
panion and myself will gladly promote your views, and I 
doubt not will be able to afford you the means of obtaining 
a support solely by your own industry, and thus free you from 
the painful feeling of obligation to any one. 
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‘And far happier may you be,’ exclaimed Leontine, ‘ than 
rank or wealth alone could make you, at least, I never before 
was so content, so cheerful.” The plan was immediately 
settled. The garret rooms, which had been successively oc- 
cupied by the families of Aubert and Dumont, were now 
hired for Clorinde, and her mother, who assumed the humble 
name of Dupré, an officer’s widow. LEstelle directed her 
good housekeeper to make all the provisions necessary for 
these ladies, so that they might not be exposed to the chance 
of being recognised in the neighborhood—to which they 
were very averse. In the course of a little while, the mother 
and daughter by their labor, often protracted until late in the 
night, succeeded in obtaining a comfortable living, free from 
those mortifications to which they had been exposed while in 
a state of dependence. 

About this time their dear and ever constant friend Emma 
Dumont was to be advantageously and happily married, and 
Estelle and her associate Leontine were invited to the nup- 
tials. ‘The natural giddiness of Leontine having been cor- 
rected by adversity, she was now distinguished by a gaiety 
that charmed without ever offending, and a disposition so 
amiable that she was beloved by all to whom she was known ; 
and there was but one thing wanting to make her completely 
happy. She could not contentherself in remaining ignorant of 
the anonymous benefactor, who had so generously bestowed on 
them so many valued articles of furniture, and above all the 
portrait of her indulgent and beloved father, the inscription 
on which, never absent from her mind, had been so soothing, 
so supporting. By the sacrifice of many little indulgences, 
Madam St Omer and her daughter had accumulated a sum, 
about equal to the cost of those articles, and they urged M. 
Jamast to transmit it to their unknown benefactor, with an 
expression of their gratitude. But even this satisfaction was 
denied them by the unpersuadablé M. Jamast. This good 
man, one of the most wealthy and fashionable artists in his 
line, was highly respected and esteemed by his neighbors, and 
was consequently one of the guests at Emma’s wedding-ball. 
Here he was again assailed by Leontine’s inquiries, and so 
urgent were her solicitations to be made acquainted with the 
name of her unknown benefactor, and so warmly did the com- 
pany join in these solicitations, that this excellent man, deeply 
affected, involuntarily fixed his eyes on Estelle Aubert, who 
blushed and turned away her face from the gaze of all the 
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guests, whose looks had followed the eyeof M. Jamast. Le- 
ontine guessed the truth, though not declared in words, and 
threw her arms around her friend, her associate — whose mod- 
est, glowing face she bathed in tears of gratitude. 

‘ My first surplus funds,’ exclaimed Estelle, ‘ how could I 
make a better or more agreeable use of them? But I re- 
gret this discovery,’ continued she ; ‘ much of my satisfaction 
is thereby destroyed — for to do good in secret, is to act for 
the life to come.’ 

These faithful friends were loaded with plaudits and felicita- 
tions. M.Dumont’s family participated warmly in the virtuous 
triumph of Estelle, and the happiness of Leontine ; and Leon, 
who for more than two years had entertained an ardent and 
pure passion for his lovely neighbor, from this moment deter- 
mined to seek no other wife. 

Everything favored his wishes. His father, sensible of the 
increasing infirmities of age, determined to decline business in 
favor of his son; and after explaining his views made the 
proposition to him, which was most gladly accepted, but on 
condition that he might marry. 

‘ And whom would you desire to marry, my son?’ 

‘ Estelle Aubert,’ replied Leon firmly. 

‘The very woman | myself should have chosen for you,’ 
said his father ; ‘I know of no other that would so certainly 
insure, not only yours, but mine and your mother’s happiness.’ 
The next day, those good parents waited on Estelle, whom 
they found, as usual, eagerly engaged in the midst of her work- 
women ; they took her aside and demanded her hand for 
their son. An irrepressible emotion of joy beamed from her 
sweet face, and clearly evinced that the secret wish of her 
heart would be accomplished by the unhesitating consent she 
modestly and blushingly accorded. Eight days afterwards 
the marriage took place, with the general approbation of all 
their friends and acquaintances. 

As Leon, new to business, needed the advice and assistance 
of his father, it was determined that he and Estelle should 
continue with M. Dumont; and in order to accommodate the 
two families, they took the apartments on the second floor 
which had been occupied by the Viscount de Saluces, and 
next to those where St Omer had dwelt. How many recol- 
lections of past years were continually brought to Estelle’s 
mind, as she surveyed her present habitation, or looked on the 
more humble one opposite to her, where she had dwelt for so 
many years. 
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iq 
F ‘ Strange caprice of fortune,’ she would exclaim to herself. ; 
~ ‘In these very rooms, where I have endured the contempt 4 
c and disdain of the proud and arrogant de Saluces, Iam now t 
— - the happy object of love and respect — while they inhabit . 
a that miserable garret, where I first struggled with labor and : 
— poverty —and St Omer too! The same storm which levelled i 
S the pride of rank, destroyed equally the pride of wealth. f 
' Such are the vicissitudes of life. Who, after such examples, 
-. would build their happiness on such a frail foundation, which, 
4 when the rain descended, and the floods came, and the wind 
+} blew, could not resist the tempest. What sad and almost in- 


credible reverses of fortune have been exhibited in the revo- 
lutions to which my unhappy country has been subjected. 
The highest have been brought low — the lowest have been 
exalted. Happy are those who, in a contented mediocrity, 
are sheltered from the lightnings which blast the tallest trees, - 
or the inundations which overwhelm the lowliest plants. ‘ 
_ Emma, the good and fortunate Emma, has thus escaped the 
disasters to which Clorinde and Leontine have been victims — 
r and I, —1, whom a kind Providence has raised from the low- 
liest, to this happy mediocrity, shall I ever be betrayed, by a 
silly pride or vain ambition, to seek any other condition of 
life? .No, Leon, no — however fortune may smile on your 
endeavors, let us remain contentedly in this safe and happy 
mediocrity.’ Such were the wise resolutions, and the grateful 
feelings of the virtuous Estelle. 
And you, my youthful readers, when you have perused her 
. story, if basking in the sunshine of prosperity, pride not your- 
selves on the distinctions of rank, or the luxury and splendor 
of wealth, since this story proves to you, how frail and _per- 
ishable are such foundations of happiness — or you who may 
be struggling in obscurity, with sickness and poverty, be ye 
not discouraged, since the example of Estelle shows that per- 
severance and industry can triumph over those obstacles, and 
that virtue can bestow a respectability of character, and a 
contentment of mind, more substantial and more enduring 
than the accident of birth, or the acquisition of wealth. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs Hate,—It is with much satisfaction that I observe the 
increasing support you are receiving from some of the gifted 
of your own sex, in the arduous duties of your editorship ; — 
there is the ‘ Southern Pen,’ gracefully handled, if 1 mistake 
not, by a lady well known in the literary world as the author 
of several sprightly volumes, no Jess useful in their tendency 
than agreeable in their manner. Her ‘ Domestic Sketches’ 
give a most delightful and graphic picture of Southern manners. 

Truly there is danger that some of our warm-hearted Yan- 
kees (for there are such,) will be induced, by these descriptions, 
to leave our cold climate, for a land where the fire is ever 
glowing upon the altar of hospitality, and where perennial 
fountains of kindness preserve confidence and affection for- 
ever green and fresh. 

We are too formal, too cold and precise in our intercourse. 
We make a visit and consider ourselves so much in the debt 
of the visitee. We are willing to pay this as our other honest 
debts — and when we have run up a score of visiting accounts, 
we make a party and pay them all up at once. It is thought 
more economical to make a wholesale concern of the affair. 
An interchange of kind feelings, ‘ the flow of soul,’ do not seem 
to be considered the object of visiting, but a return of the cups 
of tea, the cake, the sweatmeats, ice creams and_ pickled 
oysters, we owe our neighbors. It seems they order these 
matters better in the region of Mrs S—; wé have indeed 
heard the same before, though seldom told in so pleasant a way. 

We will not slander our own New England so much as to 
assert that hospitality has ceased among. us; but in many of 
our cities and villages its glimmering is becoming feeble. In 
the country it still exists, warm and heartfelt ;— here the 
women can visit without ceremony, carrying their knitting- 
work, or, it may be, their babies and their picking-wool. In 
one case, which lately fell under my observation, the good 
woman thus visited, in order to enrich her humble entertain- 
ment, left her company to talk with each other and anticipate 
their treat, while she went to a meadow, half a mile distant, 
through the wet grass, to pick strawberries, — her little dairy 


- furnishing some rich cream to eat with them. 


But it is not my object at this time to treat of visiting, 
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i either ‘sociable’ or unsociable. I will merely remark, en 
_ passant, that in these days of ‘ associations’ it might be well 
_ that a society of ladies should be formed for the purpose of 
B.. regulating social intercourse. ‘They should resolve to discon- 
q . tinue such expense in entertaining as makes hospitality a 

5 burthen ; to promote social visiting, but not to invite, especial- 

F ly not to urge any one to visit them sociably, unless they intend 

3 the invitatiou shall be accepted. 

. Miss Leslie has been accused, by the Quarterly, of ill- 
: natured satire in her ‘ Sociable Visiting.’ If her portrait is 
4 true to the life, and this we must admit, begging the gallant 

te _ Mr. Quarterly’s pardon, the artist is not to be condemned for 

its ugliness. 

But I have been led from my subject. There are others 
among your correspondents, besides Mrs $ , to whom | fee] 
grateful, for their aid to one who is devoting herself to the 
improvement of her sex. How much | am always delighted 
to meet in your Magazine those sweet poems, which, like 
‘gems of purest ray serene,’ occasionally embellish its pages. 
It is so fashionable to praise Mrs Sigourney, that did not the 
sentiment of love and admiration for her character, as exhibited 
in her writings, flow spontaneously to my pen, | would, 
through fear of being theught merely to re-echo the popular 
voice, have been silent upon the subject. How is it that this 
wonderful woman, so exemplary in all her own domestic re- 
lations and duties, is able to enter into the private feelings of 
so many individuals, with a heart ever open to whatever ap- 
peals to virtuous sensibility ? 

And then we sometimes hear from Mrs Embury, with her 
excellent and sound views of female duties — and Mrs Locke, 

_ with a fund of maternal tenderness and good thoughts — and 
Miss Gould, the sweet songstress, who talks in poetry. — 
Why is the spinster silent? ‘Though, entre nous, Mis Hale, I 
have my doubts as to her spinstership. ‘'The Rose and the 
Thorn,’ bears marks of having been written by one who could 
well understand what might be the condition of a rose wedded 
to a‘ Scraggy Thorn.’ Spinster or not, I beg she will some- 

‘times let the light of her genius shine upon the readers of the 


American Ladies Magazine. I intended to have shown my a 
own good will, by sending you something which might, in the 4 
absence of its betters, fill a vacant corner of the Magazine, but 
for want of leisure, I take the liberty of sending you a page 
from some letters of Caroline Westerley, which have lately 

- come into my possession. 
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LINES WRITTEN AT SARATOGA LAKE. 


’ Here, on this gently sloping bank 
Of mossy flowers, I love to lie ; 
While ’round, the vernal grass so rank, 
Of green, reflects the richest dye. 


3 The placid lake of silver sheen, 

4 Fans with soft breath my burning cheek, 
: While from its bosom all serene, 

4 Fresh odors rise from blossoms meek. 


Sweet, modest plants, condemned to dwell 
In solitude and lonely shade ; 

Oh, do you not sometimes rebel, 
That thus obscure your lot is made ? 


But come with me to fairy bowers, 
Deck’d by the tasteful hand of art ; 
a And ye shall know of brighter hours, 
a And share the pleasures of my heart. 


Nymphee* hears my earnest plea, 
Meek, white-robed lilies of the lake ; 
And wafting forth a sigh to me, 
The unambitious flowret spake. 


Mortal, forbear! thou knowest not 
How idle is thy foolish dream ; — 
Nor is our lowly, humble lot 
Sad, as thy erring heart may deem. 


Round us the silver trout do glide, 

Blithe zephyrs dance amidst our bowers, 
And with us insects gay abide, 

Who think us sweetest of the flowers. 


We make these solitudes rejoice, 
Adorn and bless our parent wave ; 
And should it be her children’s choice 
a To leave her, but — to find a grave? 


We should not be in bowers of art, 
Blooming and fresh, as we are here — 
Soon would our loveliness depart, 
And wither’d things we should appear. 


* The white pond lily. 
VOL. VII. —- NO. VII. 28* 
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a See yellow Nuphar,* now so gay, 
ie Blue Pontederia,t fresh and fair, 
* Oh, they would droop the very day, 
4 Should take them from their natal air. 


s And I, she said, in accents sweet, 
Whose robe of plain and simple white 


am Is for these shades a garment meet ; — 

a I could not bide the glaring light, 

q Which flaunting tulips love so well. 

a No, mortal, no! ’tis not display 

My unaspiring heart can swell, 

Bi) I only wish my little day, 

i Untouch’d by pride, may pass away. A. H. L. P. 


THE CHILDS LAST PROMISE. 


‘ Mother, my eyes grow faint and dim, 
My hands, my feet are chill; 

But yet I hear thy low, loved song, 
I feel thy presence still. 


‘Oh, where can dearest father be, 
Why does he leave me now ? 

For he would wipe the cold, damp sweat 
From off my feverish brow. 


* And he would warm me in his arms, 
And hush me with his song ; 

Oh, mother, where can he be now 
Why does he stay so long ? 


In Heaven, dear mother? Is he there ? 
In the bright angels’ home? 

O, mother! Heaven is very fair, 
He’ll never, never come! 


* But, mother, may I go awhile 
To Heaven, to see him there, 

To kiss his lip, and feel his hand 
Rove through my flowing hair? 


‘Say, mother, for my eyes grow dim, 
Say, may I see him then? 
He ’1l fold me in his arms awhile, 
And then come again” JULIAN. 


..»  * Yeltow pond lily. TA beautiful aquatic flower, of the Narcissi family. 
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TRIBUTE TO LA FAYETTE. 


© We can never 
Bring his praise to a period.’ Massinger. 


Our press teems with eulogies to the departed hero, patriot, sage. It 
should be thus. The tribute to the memory of La Fayette is ennobling to 
the nature of man. It elevatesa model for the contemplation of the youn g 
which cannot fail of having a beneficial effect on their character. Through- 
out his long career, not a shadow of selfish ambition rests on his path of life. 
It is this unity of purpose, this consistency of conduct, which give its pre- 
eminent value to his example. 

La Fayette was a Great Man, not so much on account of great talents, 
or for any great actions he performed, as for his unbending integrity in 
supporting what his heart and conscience assured him was the truth. He 
formed his principles of conduct in the warm and generous season of youth, 
and he did not lay them aside for the cold system of policy which is so often 
urged, even by those who make high pretensions to goodness, as indispen- 
sable to success in the world. He never compromised his principles for the 
sake of popularity — never hesitated in the path of duty, till he had ascer- 
tained that it was that of safety — never gave up ‘ to party what was meant 
for mankind.’ But he thought, and spoke, and acted out the truth of a noble 
nature in a noble cause ; and who does not feel that, in so doing, La Fayette 
has won an imperishable renown —a glory, such as wealth could not pur- 
chase, rank confer, or conquest achieve ? 

Here, then, is a bright example of eminence, to which mothers may direct 
the ambition of their sons. When their young hearts are glowing with 
generous emotions, tell them, like the good La Fayette, to make their wishes 
and aims centre in promoting the happiness of others, rather than their own 
aggrandizement. When they are eager for distinction, point them to the 
pure and consistent way of truth, in which, if they will resolutely persevere, 
they shall find, if not the reward of honor which crowned this great 
champion of consistency in his hour of triumph, the peace of mind which en- 
abled him to bear the severest trials with a firmness which gave honor to 
misfortune. With such examples of greatness, resulting from goodness, as 
Washington and his adopted son, La Fayette, have left us, the women of 
America are highly privileged ; never may they cease to urge these ex- 
amples on their children! The glory of these great men will thus be per 
petuated, in the happiness which society will derive from the perpetuity of 
their principles. 
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| Mer, a Bryonp THE Sega. No. II. Boston: 
7 Lilly, Wait & Co. pp. 208. 


4 q Some travellers record only what they see, leaving the reader to clothe 


4 * hy the naked narrative in the sentiment which best suits his own mood or ; 
_ fancy. Other wayfarers permit the mantle of their own feelings to fall 
7) gently on their path, leaving an impression by which any future traveller : 
a will wish to guide his course; because these reminiscences invest the : 
a country with an interest which the palpable objects do not of themselves ‘ 
a possess. Of the latter class of tourists is the author of Outre Mer. His first : 
q excursion was through ‘ the valley of the Loire’ — then from Paris in sunny 
France to old Castille, and the book leaves him at the capital of Spain. His 
3 ’ first expedition was on foot, and this, we think, his most interesting chapter 


—the manner of travelling seems so congenial to the quiet tone of feeling 

in which the author indulges, and which, when necessarily alone and 
: thrown on his own resources, it seems natural he should indulge. And 
| then the occasional interruptions to these reveries, when meeting with the 
dwellers in this vine-clad valley —the little adventures are most charm- 
ingly told. Few writers have exceeded the beauty and pathos of the 
following : — 


‘ The first person I met was a poor old woman, a little bowed down with : 
ages gathering grapes into a large basket. She was dressed like the poorest a 
ass of peasantry, and pursued her solitary task alone, heedless of the : 
cheerful gossip, and the merry laugh, which came from a band of more 
youthful vintagers, at a short distance from her. She was so intently en- 
gaged in her work that she did not perceive my approach, until I bade her 
good evening. On hearing my voice, she looked up from her labor, and 
returned the salutation ; and on my asking her if there were a tavern, or a 
farm-house in the neighborhood, where I could pass the night, she showed 
me the pathway through the vineyard, that led to the village, and then 
added, with a look of curiosity ; 
- «You must be a stranger, Sir, in these parts.” 
‘ * Yes, my home is very far from here.” 
* « How far?” 
More than a thousand leagues.” 
' 4 The old woman looked incredulous. 
‘ “ T.came from a distant land, beyond the sea.” 
‘ « More than a thousand leagues! ” at length repeated she: ‘ And why 
have you come so far from home ?” 
‘To travel ; — to see how you live in this country.” 
* “ Have you no relations in your own?” 
* “ Yes; I have both brothers and sisters ; a father, and —’”’ 
And a mother?” 
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« « Thank heaven, I have.” 
« « And did you leave her!” 
* Here the old woman gave me a piercing look of reproof; shook her head 


mournfully, and, with a deep sigh, as if some painful recollection had been 
awakened in her bosom, turned again to her solitary task. I felt rebuked ; 


for there is something almost prophetic in the admonitions of the old. The | 


eye of age looks meekly into my heart! the voice of age echoes mournfully 
through it! the hoary head and palsied hand of age plead irresistibly for its 
sympathies! I venerate old age ; and I love not the man who can look 
without emotion upon the sundown of life, when the dusk of evening begins 
to gather over the watery eye, and the shadows of twilight grow broader 
and deeper upon the understanding! ’ 

The work reminds us of Irving’s ‘ Sketch-Book;’ yet it is not an imita- 
tion of that popular writer. The author of Outre-Mer has his own manner 
of thought, and a style that we feel is beautiful, because it seems the natu- 
ral expression of the heart — the truth. Such is the following : — 


‘ The vintage had already commenced. The peasantry were busy in the 
fields, the song that cheered their labor was on the breeze, and the heavy 
wagon tottered by,, laden with the clusters of the vine, Everything around 
me wore that happy look, which makes the heart glad. In the morning I 
arose with the lark; and at night I slept where sunset overtookme. The 
healthy exercise of foot-travelling,— the pure, bracing air of Autumn, and 
the cheerful aspect of the whole landscape about me, gave fresh elasticity 
to a mind not over-burdened with care, and made me forget, not only the 
fatigue of walking, but also the consciousness of being alone.’ 


There is one chapter, ‘ The Trouvers,’’ devoted to the early lyric poetry 
of the North of France —and there is the thrilling story of ‘ The Baptism 
by Fire,’ and its horror would be almost too much for the heart to endure, 
if it were not for the consoling thought that the day of blood is over, the 
reign of superstition and cruel intolerance broken. 


Tue KNnicKEeRBOcKER. ‘ Revolutions never go backward,’ says the 
adage, and the improvement exhibited by certain literary periodicals, from 
the changes they undergo, is a confirmation of the truth of the proverb. 
The Knickerbocker is a living witness of this truth. In the hands of its 
present editors it is a work of great interest, and will, undoubtedly, take a 
high rank in our Magazine literature. Those who, at first, managed its 
concerns, had the difficult task of beginning to perform; the avocations of 
one editor, and the ill health of another successively operated to prevent 
the stability of the work from gaining credence with the public. But now, 
Messrs Clark and Edson have given their names, and the security is suf- 
ficient: — the deposits are safe. We recommend those who have cash to 
invest in the encouragement of American talent to examine this work. 

The May number contains, among many fine original productions, one 
article which we especially admire. Itisheaded ‘ Peace Societies,’ said 
to be from the pen of that unrivalled American writer, Rev. T. Flint. 
We shall extract a few paragraphs which we earnestly recommend to the 
considerations of mothers, The moral character of men depends, chiefly, 
on their early impressions ; and mothers must be responsible for these. 


‘I am well aware that it will seem a startling, and even a revolting par- 
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adox, to affirm, what I believe to be a simple truth which has been too long 
concealed, that in all countries and in all tlme, the preponderance of physi- 
cal over moral training has been so great, as that man, in his collective and 
historical capacity, has presented for the record of history little more than 
animal results. 1 know how much the names of the elder moralists have 
been blazoned and their precepts quoted. I forget not, that for eighteen 
centuries, millions of Christian pulpits have resounded with homilies upon 
morals based on the pure and perfect morality of the gospel. The press, 
too, for centuries has groaned under the weight of innumerable tomes of 
sermons and books of moral inculeation. Unhappily the precept and the pre- 
ceptor have had opposite tendencies. If the one have preached the moral 
of the gospel, the other has more strongly followed the universal example 
of animal impulse. Humility has been enjoined in the spirit of arrogance 
and ambition; and the expounders of the doctrine and example of the 
Prince of Peace, have too often shown themselves ready even to fight for 
the moderation and tolerance they commended. 

‘ Look at the face of society in all Christian countries at the present day — 
a day, the light and intellectual and moral improvement of which, the pul- 
pit, the press and the forum, in all their thousand forms of blazoning, con- 
cur to vaunt. The single grand idea, the pole-star, to which all the training 
of society directly or indirectly tends, is precedence ; precedence from the 
nursery to the school, from the school to the bridal bed, and thence through 
all the beaten paths of ambition to the grave. I see little in society, how- 
ever glossed, however labelled with moral and Christian inscription, that 
may not be ultimately resolved into this universal and absorbing idea. To 
an observing eye, to a mind that will be satisfied with seeing things only 
as they are, proofs are unnecessary. Such a mind comprehends, that the 
most eloquent and apparently the most sincere eulogist of the moral of the 
gospel from the pulpit, puts his children into the same current of influences 
that bears down the rest, and receives with impatience and displeasure, the 
information that they are unambitious, and not in the line of precedence. 

‘ The more striking facts that prove this truth, are seen in the universal 
admiration from infancy to age, with which armies and martial spectacles 
are contemplated; the involuntary homage paid to warriors and conquer- 
ors; the names of great assigned to the Alexanders, Caesars, Khans, and 
Napoleons, whose claims to the epithet are founded only on the extent of 
their murders. Hence the avidity and delight with which the pupils of 
Christendom devour the pages of ancient history, which contain little 
more than the record of wars, bloody struggles for national precedence, 
or the triumphs of one ascendent murderer over another. This is the true 
secret of the interest of the ancient records in comparison with modern his- 
tory, which is a chronicle of the intrigues, which only terminate in war as a 
remoter result. In ancient history the fierce struggle for precedence 
passes, in all its excitement, directly under the eye. In modern history we 
see little more than the disguised movements, which are the germinating 
principle of the mighty mischief. 

‘ Hence the history of man from the throne to the foot-stool is little more 
than some form of ambition struggling for precedence. Hence in the fe- 
male coteri¢, however informed may be many of its members, the absorbing 
interest of one of them, — that which descants on dress and personal appear- 
ance, and is subservient to vanity and ambition. Hence even the moral 
nd religious associations of the day but too often owe their origin to the 
universal desire of precedence. 

‘ But this passion for precedence is simply our animal instinct, fostered, 
indeed, to a master-passion in man by all the education and training of so- 
ciety ; but existing and showing itself in all the animal tribes. We gloss 
its various modifications with the terms magnanimity, heroism, bravery, 
superior intellect. But the lion and the tiger, the bull and mastiff, are, in 
their way, as fond of precedence, and will struggle as hard for it as man ; 
and, had they written or vocal speech, we should hear, too, of their bravery, 
heroism, and mercy. 
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‘The most cursory reader of the gospel, the true and only exposition of 
the moral code of human nature, cannot fail to have observed that the whole 
precept and example of Jesus Christ is in direct opposition to this grand and 
absorbing animal impulse of precedence. His inculcation is, that we must 
become humble to become truly great; that forgiveness is heroism and 
magnanimity ; that preferring others to ourselves is true glory; that gen- 
tleness and forbearance, and peace and love, are the fruits of real moral 
grandeur.’ 


Tue SouTHERN Rose Bup, edited by Mrs C. Gilman. Published in 
Charleston, S. C. 


We have often intended to speak of this sweet little flower in the garden 
of our literature — but the tall plants have grown so fast that we never 
could command a pleasant corner in which to set the Rose Bud. It shall 
have a little room now, or the season will soon be unfit to display it. Mrs 
Gilman devotes her fine talents almost exclusively to writing for the young. 
In that department she excels; though articles from time to time appear in 
this child’s journal, which are fraught with rich instruction for maturer 
minds. She has a happy tact in conveying her morale ; the pleasantry is 
irresistible, and makes the wisdom appear in the fairest light. This is no 
small merit in a writer who is aiming to improve the popular taste. In her 
original papers, ‘ the Recollections of a Housekeeper’ are cleverly done. 
The picture of the cross child and the indulgent papa, whose theory of 
government was too perfect ever to be carried into practice, must have been 
drawn from life. We shall subjoin the observations of the mother of the 
child, probably embodying Mrs Gilman’s own ideas of family govern- 
ment; and none the less deserving of attention because the popular theory 
of the day is to indulge rather than correct the whims of children. 


‘When Frederick ceased to be fretful, he became mischievous. By a 
well-timed slap, I cured him of some day-dawn experiments on me; but 
his fayorite plaything at that hour, so delightful for repose after a disturbed 
night, was his father’s nose ; and when, with a groan or remonstrance, he 
turned away, the boy’s scream became so tremendous, that the nasal toy 
was restored. 

‘Nothing is more helpless than a kind-hearted man with a passionate 
child. Its very weakhess is its strength, and though one finger of his 
masculine hand could terminate its existence, yet the infant’s feeblest 
touch can conquer both body and mind. 

‘It is not my intention to theorise, on the subject of managing children ; 
I am simply practical. When Frederick was a week old, his father brought 
home the treatises of Hamilton, West, Edgeworth, &c, on Education. I 
had previously seen him poring over Rousseau and Xenophon. He read 
them faithfully, and discussed them eloquently, yet not one of these writers 
could induce him to deny Fred his nose; therefore, finding them insufficient 
and not having much taste for reading, I did not look into these celebrated 
works, and yet my boy obeyed my words, and even my looks. I found 
great virtue in a rational, well managed rod. Scolding is every way inju- 
rious ; it is like pouring water into a sieve: your child becomes accustomed 
to threats, and the passions of both rise with the voice. 

‘ « How did you contrive to be so cool,” said a gentleman to a Quaker, 
“ when that rascally porter cheated you?” His reply is a lesson to parents 
and house-wives. “I long ago obliged myself not to speak loud, and 
therefore I never lose my temper.” 
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‘I have seen so many well regulated families brought up under Solo- 
mon’s discipline, and sometimes controlled by the mere sight of a switch 
hung over the mantel-piece, that I am tempted to think he is getting too 
much out of fashion ; and modern theories, with their feather , * seem 
to me like the crackling of thorns under the pot.” ’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lilly, Wait & Co., Boston — 
Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. 


4 


a Outre-Mer, a Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea. No. II. 
4 if Russell, Odiorne & Co., Boston — 
% Hi The Third Class Book, for the use of Schools. By B. D. Emerson. 
Ke Original Hymns and Sacred Melodies, for the Piano Forte. By B. L. 
Oliver. 
a!) George W. Light, Boston — 
a 10 Memoir of Phillis Wheatley, a Native African anda Slave. By B. B. 
Thatcher. 
.. Key & Biddle, Philadelphia — 
| The Bachelor Reclaimed. Translated from the French, by Timothy Flint. 
| Chatham’s, Burke’s and Erskine’s celebrated Speeches. 
iy bi Beauties of the Rev. Robert Hall. 
| ff ih Counsels of the Aged to the Young. By A. Alexander, D. D. 


Hilliard, Gray & Co,, Boston — 

Library of Old English Prose Writers. Vol. IX. 
Library of American Biography. Vol. {I. 

Allen & Ticknor, Roston — 

Helen, a Tale. By Miss Edgeworth. 2 vols. 


Otis Clapp, Boston — 
Missionary Voyages, with elegant wood cuts. 
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To CorrEsPONDENTs. — Our next number will contain ‘ The Botanizing 

arty ;’ ‘The Young Mother ;’ ‘ What is that to thee ?_ Follow thou me;’ 
‘ There is a God.’ 

Some articles received we have not yet had leisure to examine. We 
ok notice Van Doren’s Collegiate Institute tor Young Ladies next month. 
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